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THE KENNEDY PAPERS 

( Third A rticle) 
Letters from the South 

Kennedy's correspondence with Southern men was both less 
voluminous and, if his letters from Poe be excluded, of much 
less importance than his correspondence with notable men from 
the North. It was confined, moreover, largely to the period 
preceding the Civil War. Nevertheless, Kennedy numbered 
among his correspondents most of the leading Southern writers 
of his time and several of the foremost Southern statesmen 
and jurists. Prominent among Southern writers who are repre- 
sented in his collection of letters are his cousins, 1 Philip Pendle- 
ton and John Esten Cooke, and Philip H. Strother ("Porte 
Crayon"); the South Carolina novelist, William Gilmore Simms ; 
and the Richmond editor and poet, John R. Thompson ; and 
among statesmen and jurists, William Wirt (with whom he 
early came into contact in his practice of law, and whose biog- 
raphy he was subsequently to write); Henry Clay (with whom 
he was intimately associated in Congress in the forties); and 
Clay's distinguished rival from South Carolina, John C. Calhoun. 
Other Southern men who are represented in the collection are 
Richard Henry Wilde, Thomas Holley Chivers, F. W. Thomas, 
J. J. Crittenden, President Madison, President Jackson, Chief 
Justice Marshall, and General Robert E. Lee. 2 

Below are given some of the more interesting of the letters 
from Southerners of note. First are presented the letters from 
literary men and after these are given several letters relating to 
slavery and the Civil War. 

I 

Richard Henry Wilde to Kennedy 

My dear Sir, — I enclose you a letter for our friend, counting on the 
pleasure it will give you to forward it, and intending by virtue of that excuse, 

1 The Cookes were Kennedy's first cousins, Strother was a second cousin. Both the 
Cookes and the Strothers were related to Kennedy through his mother, who belonged to the 
Pendleton family of Virginia. 

2 The last three of these are represented by but a single letter each. There is also in the 
collection a note from Dolly Madison. The letters from Calhoun are six in number; and there 
are ten letters from Wirt, three of which have been published by Tuckerman (^see his Life of 
Kennedy, pp. 116-118, 155). 
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to remind you of my existence, if it be existence to exist without any conscious- 
ness of existing, except such as is given us by pleas, answers, and demurrers. 

If you make a report on international copyright send me one, that it may 
wake me up. 3 As far off as Washington I should never hear it. 

In this age of science and philanthropy, when even the black sheep of the 
human species are supposed to have an interest in their own parchment, 
which the high constable of the seas is to protect, armed with the right of 
search, and backed by a quintuple alliance of all the un-navigating part of 
beet-root-cultivating Christendom, I don't see very clearly why literary piracy 
is to be the only one practised and approved by Christian nations. Perhaps 
letters being an invention of the Devil with the help of Dr. Faustus, they are 
properly left to his protection. 

Perhaps Literature is esteemed the natural enemy of all existing govern- 
ments — hostis humani generis — and therefore an outlaw. Or maybe its profes- 
sors are excluded from the social compact, on account of their own well-known 
thieving propensities. To rob a robber is not robbery. Q. U. E. D. [sicf] 

I do not mean to perpetrate the absurdity of an argument on this subject, 
or the impertinence of suggesting ideas to one who has no doubt reflected 
on it much more than myself. The morality of supplying cheap books at 
other people's expense cannot be doubted. It is stealing leather to make 
poor men's shoes. Unless some stronger interests than those of the other 
world, therefore, oppose this pious fraud, you have little to hope. Perhaps 
there are such. 

If literary piracy were confined to a few publishers, the trade would be 
worth following. 

But unhappily in all illicit trades there are small rogues who prey upon the 
greater. A cheap edition is pirated by one still cheaper, and that again by 
the cheapest, and the last by another cheaper than the cheapest, until amid 
new degrees of comparison, quartos dwindle down to newspapers, and dishon- 
esty has no profit left. Even booksellers, though proverbially stupid, might 
learn something from the lesson. Crime itself requires a monopoly to be prof- 
itable. Some must be induced to work, that others may have a chance to steal. 
When all the world turn robbers, no one can subsist by robbery. 

Excuse sermonizing. Who can talk of books and booksellers and not be 
prosy? Remember me to Mr. Adams, Winthrop, Marshall Bayard, and all 
other friends and good-fellows, and believe me, with best regards to Mrs. K., 

Very faithfully yours, 

Richard Henry Wilde. 
To Hon. J. P. Kennedy. Augusta, 4 May, 1842. 



Simms to Kennedy 

Woodlands, April 9, 1846. 
Hon. J. P. Kennedv, 

My dear Sir: — I could have wished to use your name in connection with 
some more fortunately conceived work than that in which it appears, 4 had it 
not been that I was anxious to guard myself against disappointment, and to 
be sure of doing that which has long been the object of my desire. In my 

3 See the letters from Dickens in the second installment of these papers. Kennedy while 
in Congress was chairman of the Committee on the International Copyright Law (Tuckerman, 

P- 177)- 

4 The reference is to Simms's romance, Count Julian (referred to in his second sentence), 
which was dedicated to Kennedy. 
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dedication I have dealt frankly with yourself and the public. " Count Ju- 
lian" is very far from satisfying me, now that it is written. That it did satisfy 
me when it was written, I cannot deny. I need not say to you with what 
doubt and disappointment we are apt to look back, after the lapse of a few 
years, on what has been the favorite achievement of our youth. Still less 
need I say to you in what particulars " Ct. Julian " fails. But an author's 
writings are always useful — even when abortive as works of art — to those 
who would study his career and properly analyse his endowments ; and I was 
not absolutely sure that my own progress had been such as to render my 
present judgments any more valuable than my past. But the value of my 
tribute to your worth and genius, does not, fortunately, depend upon the in- 
trinsic value of the thing proffered. As the honest expression of my thought 
and feeling, the tribute has an independent value which can lose nothing by 
the awards of criticism. Still, I trust that its perusal will give pleasure to 
yourself and others. Perhaps, it might be well to read it in connection with 
" Pelayo" — a work of which it is the sequel. This will afford some idea of 
the inherent difficulties and improprieties of my plan. 

I am just in receipt of your pamphlet on William Thorn sent to the 
Editor of the Southern Patriot of Charleston. You are probably not aware 
that the literary notices in that journal are most generally written by myself. 
It was in its columns that I acknowledged the Lecture on Calvert, which you 
were so good to send me. 

Did you get from me a small collection of " Sonnets"? It is my conviction 
that I addressed you a copy — but I can provide you another should the first 
have failed you. Very faithfully yours, 

W. Gilmore SIMMS. 



Woodlands, Wednesday, 26 April, 1854. 

Dear Kennedy, — I had fully purposed to have met you in Charleston, 
and would have done so, had you come at the period first assigned as that of 
your advent among us : but think now it is quite impossible. I have only 
just returned from a ten days' wandering which leaves me completely fagged 
out, and feeling very badly, — to say nothing of the piles of labour that lie 
before me in the shape of correspondence, accumulated in my absence, the 
answers to which must not longer be delayed. It is almost absurd to ask 
you to visit me in your official (?) progresses, 6 but really, if it be possible with 
you to stop at my poor wigwam for a day or two, I take for granted that you 
will confidently assure Mr. Fillmore of my hearty welcome, on his own account 
no less than yours. I am no Whig, you know, and not much of a Democratic, 
perhaps, the standards of party considered : but I can nevertheless give you 
a warm grip of the fist, and you shall have the last bottle if need be, and a 
hearty blessing, even though you leave me not a drop. Poets are scarcely 
noticeable people by politicians, but present me to Mr. Fillmore as a well- 
wisher and Your and his friend, 

W. Gilmore Simms. 

Hon. J. P. Kennedy. 

5 The allusion is to Kennedy's trip to the South with President Fillmore in the spring of 1 854. 
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Washington, D. C, Feb. 13. 6 
Hon. J. P. Kennedy, 

My dear Kennedy, — Thanks for your prompt and pleasant answer, to 
which I do not design this as any reply. I am so much and so variously em- 
ployed here, that even a letter becomes a task. You are aware, I take for 
granted, that I so fully conceived and entered into your situation, that, how- 
ever I might regret, I could not reproach your silence. The public is a 
damnable tyranny : knows how to use, to consume, to swallow and destroy — 
to "cram and blaspheme its feeder." God grant both of us respite before 
long, for our own uses. I shall leave Washington on Saturday next, on a 
flying visit to New York. I shall pass through Baltimore without stopping, 
except possibly on my return. In this matter, however, 1 shall be governed 
chiefly by the fact that some one of your societies desire a couple of lec- 
tures. I cannot give less than two, as the subjects which I have prepared 
for require two each. I thought that a large city like yours might afford me 
a hundred dollars for a couple of hour discourses, and this would help to pay 
my wandering expenses — a consideration no ways unimportant to " one who 
hath had losses." The South. Review alone, leaves me $3000 out of pocket ; 
and now, for the first time, that work promises to pay expenses. If you hear 
any thing from these societies, request them to address me here, if in season. 
If not — New York, Care of Messrs Bockee & Donaldson. 

Yours in haste, but lovingly, W. Gilmore Simms. 7 



P. P. Cooke to Kennedy* 

Dear Cousin John, — I have purposed writing to you for a long time, but 
my Mother's milk infected me with the Pendleton procrastination. I received 
a letter from Mr. Griswold some time ago, saying that you had been kind 
enough (to me) to write to him concerning the manner and form of publica- 
tion of my poems. He expresses himself decidedly against "the pewter- 
mug " distribution of my Aganippe — you remember your phrase ; and prom- 
ises to use his influence with the booksellers, in my behalf, towards an issue 
in " an exquisite style." He promises me success in any event — whether the 
imbibitions are from the pewter or costlier cups — and congratulates me in 
advance on the fame I will acquire. You have given the man an idea of my 
powers which I must work up to. 

The poems are going on with that alternation of fervid execution and half 
desponding, half loathing after-feeling, which has cut off so many of my 
pieces in past times, like the story of the Bear and the Fiddle — in the middle. 
I think, however, I am doing sure work on them. You will like " Ventadore," 
I think. The names of all are and will be (for some I have not broken 
ground on) " The Master of Bolton "— " The Bridge of Lusac "— " Venta- 
dore"— "Orthone"— " The Lists of Betanzos "— " The Hill of Gold"— "The 
Bastot's Tale." 9 

6 The year is not given, but internal evidence makes it plain that the letter was written at 
some time in the fifties. 

' Besides the three letters here printed there are seven other letters from Simms in the Ken- 
nedy collection. 

8 This letter is without date, but apparently was written in the fall of 1 845 . 

'See Cooke's Frohsart Ballads (1847). Not all the titles mentioned appear there. 
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Mr. Minor of the *S". L. Messenger requests me to ask you for some scrap 
of your waste manuscript (if you have any) for his magazine. Please give 
this request a more serious consideration than you might at first be disposed 
to give a request of the sort. Minor, I believe, is a very good gentlemen — 
well bred, courteous, and all that sort of thing. 

Please write to me at your earliest leisure. My affectionate regards to 
Cousin Elizabeth. Yours truly, 

P. P. Cooke, 

J. P. Kennedy, Esq. Near Millwood, Clarke [Co.], Va. 

Dear Cousin John, — My poems are at last ready for publication. What 
is the next step ? I am as ignorant as a child of all modes of approaching, 
or dealing with, publishers ; and naturally lean upon yourself and Mr. Gris- 
wold. Mr. G. wrote to me last spring that he would gladly give me his ser- 
vices with the publishing houses. I have dedicated the volume to you — as 
you are the literary head of the Pendleton clan. 

Please write to me saying what I shall do. I think the poems artistical and 
readable. The Froissart ballads are five in number, and about a dozen mis- 
cellaneous poems accompany them — whole bulk about 130 printed pages. 

Yours ever sincerely, 

P. P. Cooke. 

Hon. J. P. Kennedy. Vineyard, Nov. 8th, 1846. 

P. S. — I will write by this same mail to Griswold in Philadelphia, letting 
him know that you have the control of my finished MSS. and requesting his 
advice and assistance. Poe is ready to puff me at the North, and Minor's 
Messenger open to my friends here. Judge B. Tucker of Williamsburg or 
J. B. Heath of Richmond will fill my sails for the South if a publisher will 
launch me. If this literary enterprise fails, the devil take pen and paper 
henceforth. 

Mrs. Burwell of Saratoga, as stiff and stately an old Lady as you will find, 
has proved penetrable to your life — or rather lecture upon — Wm. Thorn. She 
thinks your excellent style illumined by a fine piety. As you are no Moham- 
medan, I told her you were a pretty fair Christian. By the way, the engrav- 
ing of Thom in the London Pictorial News makes him remarkably like 
Wilson, the ornithologist — both are poetised likenesses of Edward Colston. 10 



John Esten Cooke to Kennedy 

Richmond, May 26, '60. 
My dear Cousin John : — May I beg you to afford me a little assistance 
in a matter connected with the " Poets and Poetry of the South," which Mr. 
Thompson and myself are now preparing for publication ? u 

10 There are six other letters from P. P. Cooke in the Kennedy collection. Their dates are 
October 3, 1845, November 15, 1845, December I, 1845, December 19, 1845, Novem- 
ber 23, 1846, and November 27, 1846. 

11 This project was never carried to completion, owing, doubtless, to the coming on of the 
Civil War. 
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I am anxious to have a sketch of Peter Hoffman Cruse, and selections from 
his poems, some of which appeared, I believe, in the Red Book. If these lat- 
ter are similar to the poetical portions of Salmagundi, they cannot fail to 
prove very suggestive and attractive — they would be to Baltimore what some 
of the pieces of St. Ledger Landon Carter are to Richmond : a picture of 
former life and manners. I doubt not that Cruse's other poems are also well 
worthy of notice, and I should esteem it a real favor if you would direct me 
to the sources of information. As to the personal sketch, it would be hardly 
fair for me to trespass on your kindness and request you to prepare the pa- 
per—though I am sure there is no one living who could do it so well. You 
may be able, however, to send me some material, and I shall value it 
greatly. 

If any other Maryland poets of the old time occur to you, may I beg you 
to give me a list of them ? The works of the Marylanders generally are so 
good that I have a prejudice in favor of the state. I fear the volume of 
" Poets and Poetry " will include some sad trash, and I am all the more anx- 
ious to have matter which will neutralize the bad. Should you find leisure, 
I would be very glad to have any suggestions in connection with the book, 
which draws me into a new and untried field. It will be keenly criticised 
both in Europe and the North, I suppose, and should be as well done as pos- 
sible. It will be an imposing 8vo, with steel engravings. 

I was in Baltimore some time since for several days, and saw Cousin Jane [?] 
and all ; but you were not then in town. I should like to have a talk with 
you upon some literary matters, if you are at Baltimore or in the Valley this 
year. 

Pray present my regards to your household, and believe me 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. P. Kennedy, Esq. Jno. Esten Cooke. 



Thomas Holley Chivers to Kennedy 

Tontine Hotel, New Haven, Conn., 

July 15th, 1852. 
My dear Sir, — My object for writing you the present letter is merely to 
say to you that, as I am writing the Life 12 of the late Edgar A. Poe, if you 
have any Poems or letters from him which you would be pleased to have 
published, you would confer a great favour on me by sending them to me by 
mail. As you were his early friend, could you not give me some touching 
Memorial of his pathetic life ? Have you any reminiscences of his early life 
while at school in England ? 
Wishing you all happiness, I remain Yours, most truly, 

Thos. H. Chivers. 
Hon. John P. Kenedy [sic]. 



12 Chivers's projected life of Poe was never completed; excerpts from it were published by 
Professor George E. Woodberry in the Century Magazine for January and February, 1903 
(LXV, pp. 442 f., 549 f.). 
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Though of Southern extraction on his mother's side and a 
native of Baltimore, Kennedy cast his lot, when the Civil War 
came on, with the North. He was too old to bear arms, but he 
actively supported the Northern cause both with his pen and 
with his means. He had early taken a stand against secession, 
and, it seems, was always opposed to slavery, — though, with 
Irving, he had little sympathy with some of the more hysterical 
abolitionists in their denunciation of the South in its treatment 
of the negro. Among some comments on slavery entered in his 
diary in 1848, I find the following statement from him : "Slav- 
ery in no community can ever assume the character of a per- 
manent establishment. It is essentially a transitory condition. 
Not only sound reason demonstrates this a priori, but history 
invariably proves it as the condition of the institution in every 
clime." ls 

In the same connection he sets forth certain objections to 
slavery on the ground of its industrial inexpediency. " The em- 
ployment of slave labor," writes Kennedy, "where free or white 
labor is adequate to perform the required work — that is to say, 
in the whole country outside of the region [where cotton, sugar, 
rice, and coffee are grown] — is an expensive, unprofitable, and 
slovenly recourse, leading to imperfect tillage, deficient product, 
and extravagant waste. ... It impoverishes the country by 
its influence in suppressing immigration, [and] in restraining and 
preventing the growth of manufactures and mechanical pur- 
suits. ... It keeps down the value of land, diminishes the value 
for taxation, begets indolence, and sensibly impedes public im- 
provement. ... It has an injurious effect on personal habits 
and social comfort, by narrowing the field of enterprise and di- 
minishing the resources of industry through which the young 
and vigorous and intelligent might find opportunities to accu- 
mulate wealth. The sooner, therefore, such communities can 
disencumber themselves of these impediments, the better for 
them."" 

IS 11 Notes on Travel in 1848, etc.," p. 80. 
u Iiid., p. 78. 
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With Clay, while in Congress, Kennedy had doubtless dis- 
cussed the subject of slavery. The following letter from Clay, 
in which he touches on the subject of abolition, is one of thir- 
teen letters from the distinguished Kentuckian that are pre- 
served among the Kennedy Papers. 

Clay to Kennedy 

Ashland, 16th May, 1839. 

My dear Sir, — I duly received your favor of the 2d inst. I fully share 
in all the forebodings which it expresses in respect to the politics of our 
Country. We have much to hope, but much, too, to fear. And it is a re- 
markable fact that in our Cities, where we had most to apprehend from 
political corruption, we have found most public virtue ; whilst in the Coun- 
try, where we had a right to expect most opposition to misrule, and wild and 
dangerous theories, they have received an alarming degree of countenance. 
This is especially the case in Pennsylvania. I suppose that is to be ascribed 
to two causes, — the greater degree of suffering and the greater extent of in- 
telligence, on public affairs, in the Cities. 

Such a work as you have described, well composed, and in a popular 
form, I think could not fail to produce a good effect ; and I wish you would 
undertake it. 15 It might be thrown into the form of a dialogue, or a work of 
imagination, or even a graver character, divided into suitable parts. There 
is no topic which, when well treated, is more likely to command the public 
attention and affect the public feelings than that of defaulters and pecula- 
tions in the public revenue. The vicious principle of Jackson's appointments, 
and the knowledge of the Heads of Departments and the President of de- 
linquency, whilst it was in progress, have not yet, I think, been sufficiently 
exposed. And, if the Country could be made fully to comprehend the Agra- 
rian aims which are directed against the foundation of all property and all 
good faith in the Community, I hope it would at last be aroused. 

I consider the Abolition movement as belonging to the same loose and 
licentious spirit which characterizes Locofocoism. I should be the last person 
to defend Negro slavery, in the abstract, if the original question were now 
presented and it was to be decided whether it should be introduced and 
planted amongst us. But that is not the question : it is here already, and in 
spite of us, and the question is what is the best way to deal with it? If you 
have read Dr. Channing's recent pamphlet, you must have been struck with 
its tone of arrogance and presumptuousness. All mankind have been hitherto 
wrong, and the Dr. and his school are the only infallibles. Negro slaves 
cannot become the subjects of property ! We are asked to exchange the 
sober practical wisdom of Statesmen, Rulers, and Legislators, in all ages, for 
the vague, vain, and visionary theories of Dr. Channing, Gerrit Smith, and 
Arthur Tappan. The Dr. talks of natural property — of property existing in- 
dependent of all Law. As if, in a state of nature, there were any prop- 

15 The work alluded to is perhaps Kennedy's Annals of Quodlibet (1840), into which both 
Clay and the subject of abolition are introduced. 
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erty, except that resulting from occupancy, and during its continuance. As if 
all property were not the offspring of Convention, — in other words, of Law, 
which defines and protects it, authorizes its acquisition, and provides the 
mode of its transfer and succession. 

If you have not read " Abolition vs. Sedition," and " Some thoughts on 
Domestic Slavery," let me recommend their perusal to you. They are re- 
markably well written, and the latter, I understand, is the production of Mr. 
Carey of Carlisle College. 

Menefee has declined offering for Congress, and removed from his late 
District and settled in Lexington. We all regretted it very much much, but 
his reasons were so strong — his poverty and the claims of a growing family — 
that we could not urge him to continue. He will probably be succeeded by 
a good Whig. 

I had not supposed that there was any immediate danger of a general sus- 
pension of Specie payments, altho' that event, I take it, will certainly again 
happen. Judging from the state of Foreign Exchange, I had hoped it was 
not as nigh at hand as you seem to imagine it. If it is to happen, I fervently 
hope that it will not occur until our present rulers are dismissed. 

We shall now soon hear from Virginia. If the results of her Elections 
should be conformable to our hopes, our future labors will be much light- 
ened. If otherwise, we must go to work with redoubled energy and invig- 
orated ardor. 

Do me the favor to present my best respects to Mrs. Kennedy and Mr. 
Gray and family. Tell him that I am daily looking here for our friend, 
Judge Porter, and his daughter. With great respect, I am 

Truly and faithfully yours, 

The Honble. J. P. Kennedy. H. Clay. 



The following letters serve, in a measure, to indicate the part 
played by Kennedy during the Civil War. At the same time 
they serve to throw some interesting side-lights on conditions in 
the South during that period. 

John R. Thompson to Kennedy 16 

Richmond, 16 May, 1861. 
My dear Mr. Kennedy,— I write to offer you my sincere thanks for 
your kind interference with Mr. Fulton in my behalf. I wrote to him yester- 
day stating the reasons why I could not entertain his proposition to become 
connected with the American. Our town is threatened with invasion by Lin- 
coln's armies — my parents, my widowed sister, my home is here — every con- 
sideration of filial and patriotic duty would oblige me to remain and share 
the fate of my native Virginia, apart from any convictions I might entertain 
of the original folly of Secession. But a great change has been wrought in 

16 There are a total of twenty-five letters from Thompson to Kennedy preserved among Ken- 
nedy's papers, the earliest of them written in 1848, the latest in 1868. 
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my own feelings, and those of all Eastern Virginia, without regard to party 
divisions, by the Proclamation of the President. That fatal document in an 
instant changed seventy-five thousand loyal friends of the Union into bitter 
enemies, and there is absolutely no division of sentiment among us now. All 
your old party and personal friends are fixed and resolute in their attitude of 
resistance to the hostile course of the Administration. Rives, Stuart, Bal- 
lard Preston, Macfarland, McDowell Moore, Travers Daniel, Baldwin — all 
unite in the so-called rebellion. Enclosed I send you a letter of the last- 
named gentleman which expresses my own views and those of the late Union 
party, with which I sympathized, very forcibly and clearly. It is truly a de- 
plorable state of things, and the most lamentable circumstance of all is that 
Maryland, not content with a position of neutrality, is raising regiments to 
send against us, — but we must accept our fate and prepare for the worst. 

Your friend, Mrs. Stanard, is well and cheerful, though much oppressed 
in spirit by the sad circumstances that surround us. I had the pleasure of 
seeing her last evening, and, through her, of hearing from you and yours, of 
whom she spoke with the deep affection she feels for the household in Madi- 
son Street. Hugh is now with her, having been detached from his Dragoon 
Company by order of Genl. Lee and put upon the staff of Col. J. Bankhead 
Magruder. He is quite well, and he will have no duties to perform hereafter 
which will endanger his health. 

We have no news here of course. The weather is delightful, Richmond 
is looking its prettiest, and though filled with thousand of troops, with hourly 
fresh arrivals, the utmost good order prevails. Your friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund Pendleton, will leave tomorrow for Martinsburg. 

Make my kindest regard to Mrs. Kennedy and Miss Martha Gray, and be- 
lieve me Very truly and gratefully yours, 

Jno. R. Thompson. 

Hon. John P. Kennedy. 



David H. Strother to Kennedy 

Headquarters, Army of Virginia, 
Culpeper C. H., Aug. 9th, 1862. 

My dear Sir, — We are in the midst of things here and already hear the 
enemy's guns in the advance. I have no fears for the result. Pope is a bet- 
ter soldier than Jackson and equally disposed for fighting. You'll see the 
feathers fly before long. I got a letter from Ned Pendleton this morning in 
regard to our Norbourne house. The house belongs to Jas. L. Randolph. I 
am interested in it to the extent of several furnished rooms and some valu- 
able books and artistic articles. During the past year, it was occupied both by 
Confederates and United States troops as a hospital and greatly damaged 
and devastated by both parties. Randolph had it refitted and invited my 
aunt, Mrs. Martha Hunter, to live in it for its better protection. She has with 
her a family of some six or eight children, her daughter, Mrs. Harrison, &c. 
She has faithfully taken care of the property, and during the occupation of 
the town by the Confederate troops nothing was disturbed. Since the re- 
turn of the United States troops, Mrs. Hunter has been continually disturbed 
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by officers threatening to seize the house for quarters or a hospital. The 
property belongs to men who have invested life, fortune, and sacred honour 
in the cause of the Federal Government, and it seems to me very little to ask 
in return, that the innocent and helpless lady whom they have asked to pro- 
tect their house and the little property the Revolution has left them should be 
protected from outrage and ruin. This occurs, too, in a town where there are 
numerous Public buildings which might serve the purposes of the troops and 
at the other end of which stands the stately and many-roomed mansion of the 
notorious Traitor, Faulker — which, as far as I know, has been most scrupu- 
lously guarded and protected. The secret of the difference is this : The poor 
Widow who occupies Norbourne, with difficulty finds bread for her own 
children. The Wealth of the Traitor enables his family to feast and flatter 
the officers who are stationed in the town and whose discretion regulates the 
seizure and occupation of property. Could not a protection be granted to 
our property by Genl. Wool, and Mrs. Hunter secured in the occupancy, as 
is our wish and interest ? Will you be kind enough to represent the matter, 
and have her restored if she has already been turned out. 

Yours very truly, 

D. H. Strother, 
Captn. A. D. C, Staff of Major Genl. Pope. 



Headquarters, Department of the Gulf, 
New Orleans, February 7th, 1863. 

My dear Sir, — I never doubted but that our Expedition was bound for 
Texas until we were four days out at sea. I was much disappointed when I 
then learned that this was to be the field of our action, nor have I yet become 
quite reconciled to the change. Louisiana is a used field to me. Texas 
would have had the charm of novelty and promised more opportunity for per- 
sonal adventure. " Omne ignotum pro magnifico est." I don't know that my 
disappointment had any more rational solution than that. The opening of 
the Mississippi is after all to be the great feat of the War — the opening of 
the Sixth Seal for the Rebels — the opening of the gates of Peace to the Na- 
tion. The opportunity offered to participate in such a drama is well worth a 
visit to Texas. So after all I have every reason to be contented with the 
change of Programme. We found things here in very bad condition. The 
Administration of Butler had achieved peace and public order, in appear- 
ance, at the expense of decency and all sound policy. The whole state and 
City were delivered up to thieves and Speculators who preyed upon all the 
moveable property that could be found without shame or remorse. Every 
thing from a silver spoon to a sugar crop, from a pet kitten to a blooded 
horse, was stolen, conveyed, sequestered, confiscated, captured, or pillaged 
according to the conscience of the performer in the grand drama of Spolia- 
tion. The usual actors were Sutlers and Speculators who follow our armies 
for the express purpose — that class against whom Grant lately issued an 
Edict. Here unfortunately many commissioned Officers of the Army en- 
tered shamelessly into these disreputable practices, and the outsiders were 
thought to be for the most part interested partners of the Military Authori- 
ties. The whole Army was turned into a sugar-making, huckstering, auc- 
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tioneering, petty thieving establishment. Men came here penniless who in a 
few months returned North, owners of thousands. Millions were stolen, and 
thousands turned over to the Government with a great nourish of trumpets. 
Plantations were despoiled of everything, mules, carts, provisions, cattle, and 
even poultry, the crops taken off and whites and negroes left naked and 
starving, to be a charge to the government or perish. The fact is I have 
opened a chapter which I have neither time nor patience to conclude ; you 
have doubtless heard much on the subject from Reverdy Johnson and others, 
and with all that you have never heard the half. I have been approached 
twenty times by men of substance with offers of from one to twenty-five 
thousand dollars, if I would procure a permit to trade with the enemy in pro- 
visions, medicines, &c. &c. The applicants seemed innocently to be follow- 
ing their accustomed business and quite taken aback when they found it 
could not be done. They say they have always transacted business in that 
way heretofore and could buy a permit to do anything whatsoever. How far 
the former commander in chief may have been personally implicated in this 
business I do not know. He certainly did some good here in the beginning 
by certain strong measures which he carried out in regard to the City Popu- 
lation, but he certainly left the state to us, quiet indeed, but exhausted of all 
resources, utterly disorganized, and about as well affected to our govern- 
ment as a man bruised, bound, and robbed might be supposed to be to the 
Highwayman who did the business. This is not the policy to bring about a 
reaction in Southern sentiment. So much for our side of the question. 
From another view of the case, I have no sympathy with this people in their 
suffering and humiliation. They are drinking the cup they mixed for others 
and are enjoying those rights they have so long been intriguing and fighting 
to obtain, the right of destroying themselves politically, socially, and finan- 
cially. We have been waiting a long time for the propitious hour to strike a 
blow. You will hear from us soon ; perhaps the same mail that brings you 
this will brings news of a movement. We go to Baton Rouge to-day, and 
from thence to the field. Banks' civil administration here has been charac- 
terized by liberality, honesty, and sound policy. He has shown himself a 
statesman, and considering the circumstances by which he is surrounded he 
has so far been eminently successful. I am glad to perceive that the peace 
idea is dying out in the North. The attempt will only achieve National deg- 
radation. Peace will only ensure Eternal War. We cannot dodge this 
question by political intrigue, we cannot buy a solution of it with gold. 
Blood and suffering is the price to be paid for our Nationality, and we must 
fight it out to the bitter end. I think the people of the United States have 
hitherto shown themselves fully alive to the necessities of the case and fully 
equal to the emergency. Unfortunately, they have wanted and still want 
leaders. But let us hope that these will appear in time. I met Anthony's 
son, Danl. Kennedy, the other day. He is serving aboard the Hartford, Ad- 
miral Farragut's flag ship. Dan is looking very well, and I was much pleased 
with his bearing and the tone of his conversation. He is in the best com- 
pany in the world to keep his opinions on the great question sound and 
healthy. 

Although in most respects very agreeably situated here, I do not feel alto- 
gether contented with my position. The abstract question of Nationality 
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should surely be enough to keep a man up to the mark ; but I miss the stim- 
ulus of personal feeling — the friendships and the enmities which gave zest to 
my Virginia Campaigns. I would be glad, therefore, if I could find some 
position nearer home which would justify me in leaving here — of course, not 
until after the active military operations are over. This date I think will ar- 
rive before the 1st of May. We will then have succeeded or have definitely 
failed in our purpose of opening the Mississippi. There will be some shifting 
of scenes, no doubt, at Washington after the 4th of March, and there may 
be then a chance for me to improve my position, if I had a friend near the 
Court to mention my name. 

When I was last in Baltimore, Mrs. Kennedy was kind enough to ask for 
my " Carte de Visite " for her collection. Happening to have one which I 
touched up in colour on a very bad photograph, I enclose it with kindest re- 
gards. I hope you will find time to write to me and let me know what is 
going on in the World under the current of Newspaper gossip. 
With high regards, Yours, &c, 

D. H. Strother, Lt. Col. A. D. C. 



In the foregoing letters from the Kennedy Papers I have in- 
cluded only letters from the more prominent among Kennedy's 
correspondents. There are, besides the letters here printed, up- 
wards of two thousand other letters from men of distinction, all 
carefully preserved by Kennedy (and since his death hand- 
somely mounted and bound up into volumes); and there are also 
several hundred letters from his mother and from his wife, to- 
gether with several volumes of letter-copies of his own corre- 
spondence during his later years. And in addition to the letters 
there are some thirty-five volumes of diary and note-books, all in 
Kennedy's handwriting. To these I shall hope to devote at some 
time a further article. 

Kiixis Campbell. 

University of Texas. 



